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Perhaps his training, as contrasted with that of an Aurelian or a
Probus, had helped to develop in him that subtlety, which, as
Tacitus has reminded us, is often lacking in the born soldier1.
Yet if he ranks in history as statesman more than general, this is
due rather to his eminence in the former capacity than to his
weakness in the latter.
To his contemporaries he was an object of intense admiration,
tinged with a certain uneasiness and distrust. It was certainly
by divine favour that he 'had been elected by the army. He was
a notable personality, wise and subtle, but, withal, a man who
would satisfy his own severity, while leaving its cost in un-
popularity to be paid by his assistants2. A judgment in the
Historia Augusta strikes a truer note than is usual in that
work: 'consilii semper alti, nonnumquam tamen (ferreae) frontis,
prudentia et nimia pervicacia motus inquieti pectoris compri-
mentis.3' Though he decked himself with kingly display and
hung about his person a religious awe and sanctity, his busy
brain was ever scheming for the welfare of his Empire, and the
lord and master conducted himself as a father of his people4.
During the long years through which he had been waiting for
the 'fatefol boar' (p. 323), he had clearly pondered the problems
of his age and had reached certain conclusions, which, as emperor,
he was quick to put to the proof. The Empire was too heavy a
burden for any one man to bear. Diocletian therefore took care
to provide himself with helpers, and nothing showed his genius
better than his power to choose them well. The men of his choice
accepted his moral ascendency and did his work. Again, the
emperor was continually exposed to the jealousy of his generals.
Diocletian made his helpers actual partners in the imperial power
and, by multiplying the imperial persons, left no prospect of final
success to any local rebellion. The Empire had been passing by a
slow transition from the old Augustan order into something of a
very different character. Diocletian saw that the time had now
come to abandon the old and to accept the new with all that it
might imply.
This principle extends over the entire life of the State and
conditions the whole of Diocletian's work. The Empire was too
large for one emperor to administer: there must, then, be several
rulers, each with his own administrative staff. The provinces had
been unwieldy and, at times, dangerous in the hands of ambitious
1 Tacitus, jfgric. 9.                    2 Eutropius ix, 26.
3 S.H.A. Carus, 13, i.                4 Amelias Victor, Gets, xxxrs, 8.